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THE Hartrorp SEMINARY REcorpD closes with this number 
its final volume. Its publication will be discontinued. While 
this is the case, it is hoped and believed that, having fulfilled its 
task, other publications will be put forth which will adequately 
present the life and activities of The Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary to its alumni and friends, and will serve at the same time to 
keep them in touch with the wider purposes and achievements of 
the larger institutional life of which the Seminary has become 
a part. Just what form any new publication will take cannot 
be stated at this time. That it will be expressive of the largeness 
of the ideals which President Mackenzie has with such persua- 
sive enthusiasm been pushing on toward realization, cannot be 
doubted — and a worthier aim could hardly be set before it. 


At this time a retrospective glance is inevitable. The Recorp 
owed its inception and its general form to the fertile and ener- 
getic mind of Professor Waldo S. Pratt, who has served on the 
editorial board down to the present time. He was editor-in-chief 
for the first three years, and then yielded his place on the list of 
editors to its present occupant. The first number appeared in 
October, 1890, and for six years the magazine was a bi-monthly, 
changing in 1896 to a quarterly. During the earlier years there 
were both alumni and student editors, the first from the alumni 
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being Dr. A. W. Hazen, the venerable pastor of the First Church 
in Middletown. Associated with Professor Pratt as faculty- 
editor of the first number was Professor A. C. Zenos, now of 
McCormick Seminary. His place was taken the next year by 
the late Professor Alfred T. Perry, who remained on the board 
till he accepted the presidency of Marietta College, in 1900. He 
was followed in succession by Professors Macdonald, Living- 
stone, Thayer and Bassett. Professor Gillett came to the board 
in 1892, and with Professor Pratt has remained on it ever since. 


The files of the magazine contain the record of one era in 
the history of Hartford Seminary. This extends from the elec- 
tion of Dr. Hartranft as President to the evolution of the Semi- 
nary, under the leadership of President Mackenzie, into the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, with its Hartford Seminary, its 
School of Religious Pedagogy, and its Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions (with other schools to follow) each separate, yet all inter- 
related as parts of the corporate life of one institution. It is a 
stirring and enkindling bit of ecclesiastical and institutional 
history to have lived through. It marks a wonderful growth in 
the idea of the function of the Christian ministry. It has showed 
a masterful guiding in the theory and practice of the training 
for this calling. The Seminary has been fortunate to have as 
leaders two men who could cherish and foster the same high ideal 
till it should be clothed in forms of reality. It has been the 
privilege of THE SEMINARY RECcorD to set down year by year 
the steps of this progress, and to aid in developing and perpetu- 
ating the consolidated institutional life which has made this 
progress possible. 

Its work as a Seminary magazine is done. The new era calls 
for a new spokesman. 


In the issue of Science for October 25 appear two tables, 
compiled from official sources and designed to give something 
of an insight into the amount of work done in different subjects 
by the college student of today. Figures are presented from 
eighteen institutions, east and west, including some of the larger 
western universities. The courses considered are only those which 
belong to the college, as distinct from the university or the scien- 
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tific school. By employing the device of a “student hour of 
instruction,” which means “the taking of one hour per week by 
one student through one semester,” it is possible to present com- 
parative tables of the absolute number of hours devoted to each 
subject in each institution, and by means of a table of percentages 
to present the comparative interest in each study, or group of 
studies, within a specific institution. 

Dean Ferry of Williams, who has prepared the tables, recog- 
nizes the fallibility of such a presentation. It may not show the 
facts with absolute accuracy, yet the general result must be close 
to the truth. The studies are presented in three groups, the first 
embracing Foreign Languages, including archeology, the second, 
English, History, Economics, Philosophy, etc., and the third 
Mathematics and the Sciences. In view of the prevalent com- 
plaint that the colleges do not give adequate instruction to stu- 
dents in their mother tongue it is interesting to note that English 
occupies a larger proportion of the students’ time than any other 
single subject, ranging from 10.46% to 21.84% in different insti- 
tutions. Leaving English in a class by itself, it may be said that 
the students’ time appears to be divided about equally between the 
three groups, though some institutions indicate considerable diver- 
gences from this general rule. The study of Greek employs 
from .41% of the students’ time at Wisconsin, to 3.91% of it at 
Yale, while the study of Latin ranges from 1.89% at Harvard to 
12.89% at Bryn Mawr. It is quite evident that unless the policy 
of the public schools which fit students for college is changed, 
the study of Greek, will dwindle yet more. It is somewhat sur- 
prising to note that none of the four women’s colleges presented 
show an especially high percentage of hours devoted to foreign 


languages. 


Recent alumni publications of colleges give other interesting 
facts about them. In the last number of the Smith Alumnae 
Quarterly, Professor Bassett describes “ Recent Action Respect- 
ing the Master’s Degree,” which shows not only an effort on 
the part of American colleges to make M.A. stand for more 
scholarly attainment than has been the case in the past, but also 
indicates the growth of a clearer conception of the definite values 
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which work for the M.A. should try to conserve. At the present 
time the one teacher who has no opportunity for a worthy train- 
ing for his profession is the instructor in the college of liberal 
arts. The doctor’s degree is exacted of most who would aspire 
to such work. But work for the doctorate trains the specialized 
investigator, and frequently fails to supply the broad basis desir- 
able for teaching. Moreover, the nature of the work required 
for the doctorate tends to engender a distaste, and sometimes a 
contempt, for precisely what the efficient instructor of college 
undergraduates should do. If the work for the master’s degree 
were adjusted to the requirements of the future college instructor, 
a needed link in our educational system would be supplied. 


Professor Genung calls attention in the Amherst Alumni 
Quarterly to the claim often made that the value of a college 
course does not consist in what one learns, most of which is 
forgotten, but in the associations and companionships formed 
at college. With his characteristic leisurely incisiveness of edi- 
torial presentation he brings to vivid clarity the fact, often for- 
gotten, that this very asset of association and companionship, 
which is conceived to be the chief gain of a college course, gets 
its worth from the background of the vigorous intellectual life 
against which it is developed. Experience has showed that when- 
ever “the side shows become more significant than the circus” 
there develops a lower appreciation of the companionships and 
associations which the college supplies. If one is to insist that 
these personal relationships are the chief residuum of the college 
years, and still believe the college is worth while, it is absolutely 
necessary to nourish the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
college that the item of the personal relationships should have 
value. This is an ingenious, as well as true, plea for the essential 
worth of the very things that many are wont to look back on as 
cumbersome to the real values of college life. 





Truth and Life 


THE BALANCE OF TRUTH AND LIFE IN 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE.* 





I should like to speak to you in the mood of this moment of 
reunion or of first acquaintance within these seminary walls. 
We have met to open a new session of a school of art. No, not 
of academic art, though ours is liberal. You have had your turn 
at cultural studies in college. There is something better before 
you here. And of course not of mechanic arts, though ours is 
constructive. Nor of the fine arts, though ours aims at moral 
beauty, and moulds men after a perfect model. But this is a 
school of the finest of the arts — the full ministry of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. To offer healing for the hurt of man’s sin, to 
urge and show love for God and one’s neighbor, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to speak a word in season to him that is weary, 
to point to Heaven and lead the way — this is our high calling. 
If anyone should challenge the title, I willingly include another 
word, and call this a school of science and of art. I should have 
to demand the addition in a moment for practical purposes; and 
it is no worship of idols to enthrone Theology for its own sake. 
God is the proper study of mankind, the correction to Pope’s well- 
worn line being made on the best authority. “ This is life Eternal 
to know God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.” However 
that may be, in the ministry as everywhere the best art rests upon 
science. To know, then to do, is the right order. A true eye 
and dexterous hand do not alone make the engineer. Calculation 
of the force of currents, measurement of the weight of loads, 
knowledge of materials are essential to the building of the bridge 
and the busy flow of traffic. Something besides imagination, 
sensibility, deft fingers is necessary for success with brush, chisel, 
instruments of music. 

This I have lately seen illustrated in a picture. A certain 
hidden corner in this state, where the Connecticut meets the 


* Address atthe opening of Hartford Seminary, Sept. 24, 1913 
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Sound, has become the habitual resort of a number of our fore- 
most landscape painters. They like to work there, the face of 
nature in that region pleases them. She wears a changeable 
countenance and marks of beauty peculiar to the place. She offers 
subjects in the gnarled oaks of the glades and the slim cedars, 
set in broad clumps of bayberry, which straggle up the hillsides. 
Massive boulders give vigor to the scene, and bold ledges of 
granite dip downward to salt meadows, upon which the little tidal 
streams lie like silver sickles. A charming feature of the summer 
life thereabouts is the annual exhibition of the work of the 
painters who frequent the place. Two or three weeks ago this 
pleasure came round again. To one picture I found myself going 
back repeatedly. The setting is a bit of rising ground with a 
cart track in the foreground and a ragged tree or two on the 
border. The season may be late November, to judge by the 
browns of the scanty herbage, the dull purple of the clinging oak 
leaves, and the pale cast of the yellow west. The group of 
figures illustrates a habit of work quite behind the times else- 
where, but true to deepest Connecticut and suitable to her 
broken hills. Two men and a yoke of oxen compose the picture. 
Central in it are the oxen, massive and docile, matched in color 
and line and strength, from curving horn to pushing heel. Their 
load is a chestnut log; and beside it one of the men stands ready 
with his handspike, to guide the writhing trunk and ease it away 
from stump or stone. In front is the driver with lifted whip in 
hand. The picture is called “ Effort.” But one hardly needs to 
read the word, it shows so plainly in the leaning shoulders of the 
cattle, the bent back of the man beside the log and the swinging 
step of the driver. Power is in every line. The next moment 
all will go forward with the force of two tons weight, every 
ounce alive. This air of life and power is the sign of a master 
hand in such a picture. What is the secret of the poise and 
force of the straining oxen, the grace and vigor of the men? The 
painter has accurate knowledge of anatomy and of muscular 
leverage. One fancies that he has only to.touch the shoulders 
of the men to feel the muscles swell and slip under their close 
buttoned coats. Science underlies such art, is indeed a part of it. 
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But there is more than technical excellence in our picture. 
Co-operation, encouragement and good success are there. The 
oxen move together, the watchful guide lifts and braces the log 
at the right moment. The stock of the driver’s whip bends away 
from the oxen, the flick of the lash is for them to see, not to feel. 
The whip gives a signal, not a blow. There is no fear or panic, 
or slavish drudgery. Men and beasts understand each other. 
All work to advantage. They are just topping the hillock, and 
beyond toward the evening sky are manger and fireside and rest 
after toil— apt imagery for men who have taken to heart the 


firm, calm call, “ Take my yoke upon you.” 


Something further may be said along the line thus hinted at. 
A phrase may summarize it: “The Balance of Truth and Life 
in Christian Service,” if one may use great terms when expecting 
to touch but the edges of their meaning. 

This general idea is so elementary that one might hesitate 
to dwell upon it, except for the mistakes of the past. The logi- 
cian would have one or the other, not both. But there is no 
contradiction here, rather the wealth of God. The equipment is 
double since we have two hands. God lends us as instruments 
for service his excellent word of truth and our own lives — 
our Christian selves. The more practicai man has fancied he 
could choose between them according to his infirmity or his taste. 
So the ages have seen careful orthodoxy and a hard heart; loud 
professions and lawless lives; generous serving of tables and 
scant attention to the word of truth; neglect of one or the other, 
if not of both, and so the body of Christ stricken with famine 
or chilled with frost. How anyone could read the Scriptures and 
justify such mistakes is hard to see. For the New Testament 
does full justice to these two factors. Sometimes they are set 
side by side; often they are named in succession; now and then 
they are shown in solitary action; in a few cases one is called 
upon to save the day when the other has failed. The two 
appear to be equally acceptable instruments of the Holy Spirit. 

To fully illustrate this double emphasis and just proportion 
would be to rehearse most of the New Testament. I must be 
content to cite a few supporting allusions. The Master’s own 
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ministry was of this sort. So was his furnishing for it. He 
was full of grace and truth. He had a message old and new 
for men. His teachings were saving truth. To heed his sayings 
was to build upon a rock. To slight them was to build upon 
the sand. But even when silent he still blessed. Compassion, 
love, strength dwelt in him. He was full of grace. Men felt 
it, were braced and lifted by it. His love and power overflowed 
in miraculous deeds of mercy and relief, symbolic of God’s con- 
stant, world-wide help and healing. He speaks of these two 
forces in the same terms: “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free;” “If the Son make you free ye 
shall be free indeed.” 

In our Lord’s actual dealings with individuals we see one or 
the other or both of these instruments at work and effective. 
A thoughtful inquirer comes to Jesus by night. To Nicodemus, 
a teacher in Israel, a deep truth is spoken. It is a mystery, pride 
resents it, but it is insisted on. The seed bears fruit after many 
days in the council chamber and at the Master’s tomb. Beside 
Jacob’s well, it is life which comes first into play. The prejudice 
of the woman of Samaria melts before the stranger’s open, 
kindly spirit. The truth finds an opening and by the two con- 
science is stirred. The feet so long wayward now hurry upon 
the Lord’s errand and lead a village-full to his side. What is 
Zacchaeus’ first need? Not a sermon but a self-invited guest. 
“Today I must abide in thy house.” Recognition, unfeigned 
friendliness, brings salvation to his house. The next moment in 
the much condensed story he declares for certain social virtues: 
“ The half of my goods I give to the poor and if I have wrong- 
fully exacted aught from any man I restore fourfold.” And 
at last on Calvary it is life in final self-surrender, that evident 
innocence, that humbling majesty, that radiant love which 
conquers an outlaw. The grain of wheat is falling into the 
ground to die and its first fruits appear. ‘“‘ We indeed justly, 
but he hath done nothing amiss.” “Lord, remember me in thy 
Kingdom.” “ Today thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” 

There is the same rule of double service for the servant as 
for his Lord. “ Preach” and “ Heal.” “ Disciple all nations ” 
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and “Let your light so shine before men.” ‘‘ Ye are my wit- 
nesses” and “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

As to the apostolic feeling about the matter, we can see it 
in the mirror of Paul’s farewell to the elders of Ephesus. In 
the frank intimacy and gratitude of that backward glance, he 
reminds them of the manner of his life among them, not mer- 
cenary, lowly in spirit, forgetful of self, active and familiar 
among the people, and zealous in his ministry; and of his fidelity 
to the breadth of the Gospel, going beyond the bare essentials 
of repentance and faith, and declaring unto them anything that 
was profitable, the whole counsel of God. Turning to the men 
now charged with the care of the Ephesian flock, he earnestly 
calls them to a similar ministry. ‘“ Take heed to yourselves and 
to the flock, to feed the church of God” and “ Ye ought to help 


the weak.” 


Let me give you two examples of this mutual dependence of 
truth and life in the actual business of Christian service. 
Among the memorials in St. Paul’s Cathedral, that shrine of 


British heroes, is a statue — the first ever placed there — of John 
Howard, the friend of prisoners. He was a pioneer philan- 
thropist, perhaps the earliest of the host of modern benefactors 
of their kind. There are few instances of social service so intense 
as his ceaseless efforts through many years for the amelioration 
of the lot of criminals, debtors and other classes in physical 
distress. While on a voyage to Portugal in his early manhood, 
Howard was taken prisoner, with the crew and other passengers 
of the ship, by a French privateer and carried into France. All 
the unfortunate party suffered great privations there, which 
Howard did not forget, after procuring his own release by ex- 
change. It was by his account of the wretched plight of his 
ship-mates that British officials were roused to move successfully 
for their release. A little later we find him busy in efforts to 
better the conditions of life in his own neighborhood of Bedford- 
shire. He builds model cottages on his estate, opens elementary 
schools for children of all sects, and encourages individual in- 
dustries among the villagers. A long illness a few years after- 
wards deepens his sympathy with other sufferers, and he labors 
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with warmer zeal to promote sanitary improvements in his home 
village. In middle life Howard was appointed High Sheriff of 
Bedfordshire, and was thus drawn into his special career as a 
prison reformer. Shocked at finding innocent persons held in 
loathsome prisons for the payment of fees to jailers, he made 
his first tour of investigation in neighboring counties. This 
particular abuse Howard found to be general throughout Eng- 
land; and besides he came upor countless cases of unbearable 
distress in ill-arranged and ill-kept prisons. Physical suffering 
from hunger, cold, stifling air and desolating jail fever; moral 
contagion from the heedless herding of young offenders with 
hardened criminals; bitterness and despair — these he found in 
all directions. His reports of these abuses soon attracted atten- 
tion — Parliament heard his evidence, gave him formal thanks for 
his exertions and passed reforming measures. Thus embarked 
upon his mission, Howard gave himself unsparingly to the in- 
spection of jails, workhouses, charity schools, hospitals and 
quarantine stations at home and abroad; and to the publication 
of his observations and comments directed at just procedure, 
humane treatment and the reformation of the criminal. His 
tenacity of purpose is notable. Obstacles and opposition could 
not stop him nor dangers daunt him. He deliberately inured 
himself to exposure, loss of sleep and scanty fare so as to con- 
tinue his journeys under all conditions. He pushed on by night 
and day, in ‘summer heat and the frosts of winter, over moun- 
tains, across morasses and on stormy seas. He is said to have 
traveled 50,000 miles when traveling was irksome and often 
perilous; and to have spent £30,000 of his own fortune in the 
cause. He was methodical and observant. Everywhere he 
carried his notebook, questioning officials, measuring rooms, 
making copies of the regulations and testing provisions and sup- 
plies. He worked alone, without aid from the state or charitable 
societies. Round the British Isles he went four times and visited 
most of the countries of Europe, some of them repeatedly. He 
made a bold dash to penetrate the Bastille, managed to get into 
the lazaretto at Marseilles, and felt for himself the rigors of 
quarantine for 42 days in the lazarettos of Venice, for which 
very purpose he had embarked from Smyrna on an infected ship. 
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As an ageing man, Howard set out on another attempt to dis- 
cover the causes of the plague and the remedy for it. He had 
misgivings that he should never return, but that did not hold him 
back. He marched as a soldier to his last battle. While study- 
ing the defects of Russian military hospitals, he traveled in 
winter to the eastern borders of Turkey beyond the Black Sea, 
where troops were dying hourly from camp fever. He rode far 
out of his way in a drenching storm to give the benefit of his 
medical knowledge to a victim of the dread disease, a young lady 
of the neighborhood, and contracted it himself. It was fatal to 
him. In that far off place this self-exiled Englishmaan was fol- 
lowed to his grave by naval and military officers, civilians of 
high rank and a throng of low degree; and monuments were 
raised to him there. The statue he had refused in his lifetime 
speaks of the honor his contemporaries paid him, and another at 
Bedford is a telling tribute from younger generations after one 
hundred years. 

Now what was the secret of Howard’s career? Under what 
impulse did he choose this hard service of men, and by what 
supports did he endure to the end? Some who have followed 
his path of humane endeavor seem to have forgotten or never 
known the strongest forces in his life. His diary, kept for his 
own eye alone by this strong, humble, trustful man, reveals a 
true Christian, a close friend of ministers, a patron of churches, 
dependent at home or on his journeys upon the inspirations of 
the Lord’s day, especiatly a lover of the Scriptures. Layman 
though he was, he drank deep and often from that well. Through 
many years the entries run in terms like these: “ My desire is 
to dedicate myself to that Saviour who has bought us with a 
price.” ‘‘ Whom not having seen yet I hope I love, and desire 
to serve to the end of my life.” “ I am persuaded I am engaged 
in a good cause and confirmed of having a good God and Master. 
His approbation will be an abundant recompense for all the little 
pleasures I have given up.” ‘“‘ Do thou, O Lord, visit the pris- 
oners and captives. Manifest thy strength in my weakness. 
Help, Almighty God, for in thee I put my trust, for thou art 
my rock.” “In certain circumstances retirement is criminal — 
with a holy fire I would proceed.” Unto his expected end he holds 
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his fearless way, saying, “‘ My heart is fixed, trusting in thee.” 
Others have carved eulogies of him, but his own chosen epitaph 
reads “ My hope is in Christ.” 

Here is another story, not in the histories, of a ministry in 
which tryth and life have both played their parts in a somewhat 
different way. Some twenty years ago a young New Englander 
of distinguished ancestry, independent circumstances and dis- 
tinction of his own in college, threw himself into the ministry 
of a failing church in lower New York. For his work’s sake 
he lived an ascetic life, slept and studied in the belfry tower, 
taught and managed classes and clubs in the cramped rooms of 
the low-ceiled parish house he opened next door, visited tirelessly 
among the humble and alien people near by, was himself employ- 
ment bureau, truant officer, almoner of charities, gave in mani- 
fold personal services the strength and charm of his splendid 
personality. What more could man do? Was not that enough 
and the best. He thought not. Visitors found going on there a 
notable ministry of truth. With infinite pains and ingenuity, by 
display placards and antiphonal services, graded Bible lessons, 
a score of devices, he sought to make the word of Christ dwell 
richly in his people. Finally, when somewhat broken by his 
labors, he yielded to repeated calls from his ancestral city and 
took the pastoral charge of an aristocratic congregation, wor- 
shipping in a cathedral for magnificence. What will be his course 
now, do you fancy? Will he depend upon social influence, bril- 
liant pulpit oratory, artistic music? Here again the visitor found 
variety and adaptation to circumstances. He saw _ pastoral 
activity, home-like Sunday evenings for the hundreds of students 
thereabouts, liturgical services in harmony with the stately 
church, enlistment of the latent energies of his people in missions 
and settlements, but above all, a teaching ministry. The means 
of it were instructive serial sermons, connected mid-week topics 
and home readings, all orderly and for all ample references to 
books and periodicals in libraries within reach. History, art, 
imaginative literature, biography, missionary annals, solid 
theology, all paid tribute; every thought was brought into cap- 
tivity to Christ. Such a ministry was perhaps, like the other, 
too heavy for flesh and blood to sustain long, but in the few 
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years of it a very high art was exercised, a balanced ministry 
of word and work was notably fulfilled. 

Such instances agree with the original call to service, the 
minister is ever to be a man with a message. Just now the 
mastery of truth is most in danger. Not a few bow down to a 
fetich called the simplicity of the Gospel. There is no such 
thing. Paul speaks quite otherwise of the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. There are, of course, broken pieces of the ship by 
which men may come to land; but not so is the cargo brought 
safe to the distant harbor —the full purpose of life’s voyage 
realized. To rightly divide the word of truth according to each 
man’s peculiar hunger, one must have the whole loaf of the 
bread of life in his hands; and the workman who needeth not 
to be ashamed is one in whom human sympathies and Christian 
graces have been woven into a durable becoming garment for 
daily wear. The minister is like one set to guide colonists into a 
new continent. He should know more than the narrow seaboard, 
and be able to lead the way to fair valleys, wide plains, powerful 
watercourses, veins of silver and deep mines of gold. 


Now with thoughts like these or better ones, you have made 
the fine and costly choice of the ministry and have come together 
for another year of study and fellowship in preparation for it. 
Two or three words of encouragement can be fairly said to 
men so pledged and engaged. First we hear the doleful 
complaint that these are hard times for the ministry. 
Were the times ever easy for a minister truly Christian? Was 
there ever a promise that they should be. To one high-bred, 
rising man named Saul the summons came in this way: “I will 
show him how many things he must suffer for my sake.” Strange 
to say he met the challenge and gloried in his calling. Not a 
few of you have enlisted for such service on the same frank 
terms. But there is this in your favor in just these times. 
One great section of serious men is devoted in our day 
to science in its manifold branches. There are even martyrs 
to it. Upon the good-will and attention of such, a thoughtful 
ministry doing its best to fathom and reveal the mysteries of 
God has a fair claim. We have this to stand on in a critical and 
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eager age, that our Master was full of truth, there was no guile 
in his mouth, and his legacy was the spirit of wisdom and of a 
sound mind. Another serious section of humanity brings all 
profession to the test of life, they value a tree for its fruits, 
But this was our Lord’s own rule. We may hope that the good 
life will make friends for our message of truth among men with 
a strong moral sense. The second cheering fact is that these 
two instruments of service are but little dependent upon cir- 
cumstances. The fine art of the ministry can be exercised in 
mountain valleys, on wide prairies, in the remotest islands. In 
such situations the physician would be baffled by lack of surgical 
appliances and the facilities of the hospital. Anywhere the min- 
ister can handle God’s excellent truth in a worthy way and 
live the good, magnetic life if he will. And last of all we are 
confident that you who are newcomers will find the life here 
favorable to the mastery of your message and to gains in Chris- 
tian character. More than in earlier stages of your education 
you will see point and consequence in your studies. You will 
reach a sharper concentration. Following the steps of many 
youthful scholars here you will emulate and equal their attain- 
ments. You will learn to find truth in facts and for you, as with 
Browning’s St. John, what first appears as points will shine as 
stars. 

Across a long reach of years I can recall an instance of 
zealous scholarship. In a dingy room in the old palace where 
the University of Berlin has long made its home, a score of 
students were gathering for Professor Harnack’s weekly seminar 
in church history. One was sensible at once of suppressed 
excitement. When the exercise began it came out that instead 
of the appointed work a matter of novel interest would be taken 
up. On getting home from his early lectures that morning, 
Harnack had found in his mail a little book which an old pupil 
had sent to him from England, fresh from the press and doubtless 
the first copy to reach the Continent. It was a reproduction with 
notes of a few lines on papyrus discovered not long before by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrrynchus, Egypt, the so-called 
“ Logia”’ of Christ. Here it was thought were words of Jesus not 
known before: “Cleave the wood, raise the stone. There am 
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I.” So all day long the expert historian had been scrutinizing 
these few lines from every angle. What was their age and 
birthplace, as the form of the Greek letters might indicate? As 
to the text, were there signs of errors in spelling, erasures or 
additions. What was the proper translation? What the mean- 
ing if taken literally, if taken figuratively? What parallels to its 
words and ideas could be found in canonical Scriptures, in patris- 
tic writing, in ancient philosophy? To all such questions the 
teacher had an answer ready; but first he set his young experts 
to guessing. Harnack’s own cheeks were flushed. His thin 
fingers ran oftener than common through his tumbled hair. The 
students caught his spirit. They met him with their best. How 
their eyes sparkled! How close they drew to the work table! 
How swiftly they turned the pages of the books of reference! 
What command they had of their own resources of knowledge! 
How quickly they caught the meaning of Harnack’s conclusions! 
It was a scene to explain German scholarship, its acumen and 
its literary output. You with some of your teachers will repeat 
such hours. And as to your fuller furnishing of the inner man 
of the heart, your daily life with one another will be favorable. 
Here you live under an acknowledged law of brotherly love. 
Your aims are one. You bear one another’s burdens. And 
together you will store up strength for each man’s own. 

The work farther on before you is heavy indeed, but it is not 
a crushing weight. Truth lifts straight to the zenith, but it is 
a steep ascent. Life leads more gently, on levels where men are, 
but it is checked by the surface friction of temptation and in- 
firmity. Compound the forces and there will be the skyward 
diagonal. ‘“ Take heed unto thyself and to the doctrine. Con- 
tinue in them; for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and 
them that hear thee.” 

Austin B. Bassett. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE HYMNS. 





The relation of hymns and theology is mutual. What a hym- 
nist thinks about God and salvation will naturally determine in 
large measure the subjects and expressions of his verse. What 
the hymns set forth, in turn, will naturally do much to shape a 
congregation’s thinking —its involuntary, undeliberate thinking, 
the absorbed impressions, which after all make up so much the 
largest part of most men’s mental furniture. 

“Let me make the songs of a people,” somebody said, “and I 
care not who makes its laws.” That may seem a bit over-confi- 
“dent to some of us, but a far more cautious man would have little 
hesitation in saying, “‘ Let me write the hymns of my church, and 
I care not who prepares its theological text-books.” For the 
great mass of church-members never see a theological text-book. 
The Sunday-school quarterly comes as near to it for them as 
anything, and Sunday-school helps do not present Christian doc- 
trine very systematically or adequately; they were not meant to. 
The man who has not had a quarterly in his hands nor listened to 
a teacher’s disquisitions thereon for fifteen or twenty years may 
in the interval have followed an occasional discussion in his de- 
nominational journal, if he takes it. If he be an exceptional 
man, he may have read one or two solid religious books. If he 
be thoughtful, he will have struck out for himself into some paths 
independently surveyed, though it may be with little idea of 
what others have done in traversing the same field — sadly at 
fault, perhaps, for the lack of some corrective detail which a 
more practised student could have pointed out to him, or per- 
haps quite sound in his adaptation to new conditions without 
realizing it (like a young physician I know, who, finding that his 
scientific training had necessitated some revision in the scheme of 
belief imparted by a country Sunday-school, was afraid that he 
was too much of a heretic to be welcome in a Congregational 
church). 
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I reserve for a separate paragraph the influence exerted on 
average Christian thought by the men who do read the text- 
books, because I am not quite certain how to appraise it. The 
preacher, you would say, is the one who shapes his people’s 
religious thinking. And in a measure, no doubt, he does. But 
even the studious preacher —and the bustling modern pastor 
is painfully aware that he cannot be studious — is rather cautious 
not to seem too definitely instructive of a Sunday. He might not 
be interesting, and this generation must be interested at all haz- 
ards. In any event I fear we cannot flatter ourselves that our 
occasional forth-puttings modify very fundamentally the body of 
thought which the average worshipper has brought with him 
from the early surroundings of home and Sunday-school class. 
To some the course of preaching does bring an_ intellectual 
stimulus and a new insight which is gratefully acknowledged, 
but it is a humiliating surprise to a minister sometimes to hear 
the naive inquires people can make about matters which he sup- 
posed his sermons made clear long ago. 

Contrast the strategic position of the hymn-book. It may be a 
flash of inspiration gave you a phrase last Sunday in which to 
express exactly your conception of a vital and debatable point — 
do you think one in ten will remember your statement of it a 
week hence? But the phraseology of the hymns Las both music 
and rhyme to fix it in recollection, and all the advantage of repe- 
tition besides. The singer may never have stopped to reason out 
in dogmatic form what the verse implies, but can he carry it in 
his heart, find it rising unbidden to his lips, enter into it time 
after time under the stimulus of congregational enthusiasm * and 
with great organ tones resounding in his ears, and not be affected 
by it in his view of sacred things? The extent of that influence 
remains conjectural, I grant, but it is constantly operative, and, 
if the hymns in use have any thought behind them in the first 
place, their effect must ultimately be considerable. 

Just here some one may be disposed to raise the point that the 
average congregational opinion reacts upon the choice of hymns, 
not simply the choice of hymns upon opinion, and that we no 
longer sing what with changing intellectual emphasis no longer 


* The wish is perhaps father to the assumption that we are accustomed to good congre- 





ational singing. 
OcTOBER — 2 
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appeals to us. This, of course, is true— within limits. We 
would not for a moment lose sight in this discussion of the 
reciprocal play of the elements upon each other. There are 
hymns enough that had their vogue once that will never be sung 
again, for they no longer speak the language of the soul. But I 
suspect that is not the only reason for their disuse. Most of these 
obsolete productions were never poetry at all, but rhyming prose 
of a very prosy character. It was hardly the soul’s language 
which they spoke at the outset. A real lyric impulse will carry 
a hymn far past the day to which its doctrines, dissected in cold 
blood, would be likely to appeal. Indeed, if one may anticipate a 
little, a real lyric impulse not infrequently inspires such a word- 
ing of the heart’s faith as appeals to the universal rather than to 
the temporary in us, and strikes out phrases which, reinterpreted 
by our own day still live. 

Yet even a lesser hymn may survive by quite a little the gene- 
ration in whose terms it speaks, by reason of emotional associa- 
tions which make it dear, or, more particularly, if it has had the 
good fortune to be wedded to a stirring tune. Many a man will 
follow again con amore the hymn his mother used in the Sabbath 
twilights of his boyhood, or the hymn whose associated music 
always moved his very soul, even if the words in the light of 
reason are not such as he can honestly choose to be the expres- 
sion of his matured and independent thought. And what effect 
will that have in turn on the thinking of his neighbor? I am not 
unmindful of the power of song to hasten great forward move- 
ments. I do not forget that “the Reformation sang itself into 
Germany.” But I suspect the hymns contribute something also 
to the church’s customary conservatism and the survival in the 
pews of conceptions no longer possible in the pulpit. 


Am I letting speculation play too freely about the various 
aspects of my subjects in the attempt to have you see how many 
interesting avenues of thought it opens? Let us be quite busi- 
nesslike for a little and address ourselves seriously to the matter 
in hand. What is a hymn? And who knows whether theology 
has any business in it? And what can we do about it, if it has? 
Are we to take Hodge, or Clarke, or Fairbairn, or Ritschl, or 
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whoever may be our theological mentor, and versify him for the 
congregation? Heaven forbid! 

To begin with definition, Augustine’s well-known dictum may 
not be complete, or precise beyond amendment, but it has so 
much of force that it must still be reckoned with. “ Know ye 
what a hymn is? It is a song with praise of God. If thou 
praisest God and singest not, thou utterest no hymn. If thou 
singest and praisest not God, thou utterest no hymn. A hymn, 
then, containeth these three things: song, and praise, and that 
of God.” The spoken word of whatever sort is thus excluded; 
adoration in prayer and psalms read responsively, for example, 
are not hymns. The definition also requires, in my judgment, 
that the material shall be in poetic form; in which case chanted 
prose — as, for instance, the Gloria— is not properly a hymn. 
But it is even more important that it shall be poetic in substance 
and spirit, lyric, “a song,” and not mere versifying. The dif- 
ference of opinion will be over Augustine’s insistence that a hymn 
must be praise of God. That is not simply the exclusion of the 
secular, with which we all agree; it is the exclusion of much else 
with which we are familiar in actual hymn-book use, not to say 
of large portions of the Old Testament psalter. Accordingly 
some contemporary authorities, like Horder, expand the definition 
so far as to include confession and prayer as well as explicit 
praise within the scope of a hymn, while still insisting on the 
direct outlook God-ward.* Other compositions intended for use 
in worship, but in character descriptive, meditative, hortatory, 
or what not, might then be grouped under Paul’s phrase, “ spirit- 
ual songs,” if only it were in common use, much as one particular 
division, the narrative, is already denoted by the term “ carol,” 
and another of vaguer content by the term “ gospel songs.” 

As a matter of fact, however, Paul’s phrase is not current; a 
considerable amount both of soliloquy and of mutual address, 
worshipful in spirit but not in outward form, is found in every 
“hymnal” and is not by most users distinguished from other 
“hymns.” (E.g. “ My soul, be on thy guard,” “Soldiers of 
Christ, arise,” and many more.) As Horder very properly says, 
not every piece of sacred poetry is of necessity a hymn; nor is it 





** The cardinal test of a hymn is that it is in some one, if not the whole, of its parts 
addressed to God."’ See the whole passage, ‘* Hymn-Lover,” Introd., pp. viii, ix. 
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so regarded. But may we not combine the essential emphasis of 
his plea, and Augustine’s, with the instinctive feeling of the 
church in its free development by making the test of a hymn 
that it be adapted for use in worship, or saying with our own 
Hartford authority that it must be “sung as in the presence of 
God?” We thus admit certain songs of religious reflection, of 
Christian fraternity, and of mutual stimulation — notes by no 
means out of place in the church service. And we may find room 
for something at least of what is included under the title “ Invita- 
tion,” even while we pursue our search for a more satisfactory 
body of hymns in response to invitation, in which the congrega- 
tion as a whole may pour out its answer to the gospel summons. 

These considerations suggest a possible fourth to Augustine’s 
three criteria. We have spoken of meditation, which is primarily 
an individual rather than a concerted exercise. We have spoken 
of response to the divine appeal, which again rests ultimately on 
individual decision. This, then, would seem to be the place to 
call attention to the large amount of verse written in the singular, 
though offered now for congregational use.* Shall we say that 
all such should have been reserved, as much of it was originally 
intended, for private devotion alone — and so, in effect, for read- 
ing rather than for singing? In view of the many worship- 
songs of every shade of feeling, individually expressed, but 
endeared to us by long experience of their joint use and of their 
actual power, it would seem to be a finical opinion. So long as 
the substance is of general applicability, so long as we find it 
suited to use in common worship in spite of “I” and “ mine,” 
the detail of form may pass. 

Let us say, then, as moderately strict constructionists, that 
the Christian hymn should be a poetic and musical utterance, 
suitable for concerted use, to express or to induce an uplift of 
soul toward God. The definition may exclude some compostions 
actually found in hymn books past and present, and influential 
because of their presence there; but it will help us at least to 
approach our further inquiry from the ideal standpoint and with 
the desire to grasp what ought to be as well as what simply is. 





* Illustrations will readily suggest themselves. They are even more numerous in Ger- 
man than in English hymnody. 
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So, for our second question, Has theology any place in a true 
hymn? 

Didactically, expositionally, no. Who can make poetry of 
explanations and proofs, and sing it to God’s praise or man’s 
inspiration? The primary purpose of a hymn addressed to God 
or even of a spiritual song addressed from men to men is surely 
not to impart information, or enforce duties, or inculcate truth. 
It is for worship directly in the one case and indirectly in the 
other. It is emotional expression and makes for emotional 
impression. By “emotional” I do not mean sentimental or 
superficial; such hymns are not worth singing. But the service 
of song in our churches should be made up of those poetic meas- 
ures which in impassioned outburst or deep-lying serenity, as 
the case may be, have been begotten of the profound experience 
of full hearts, and are fitted to move other spirits to the same. 

Hence it appears that theology as a science, as an intellectual 
discipline, has no place in hymns at all. Not but that many 
pious people have tried it; yet almost the only outspokenly 
doctrinal hymns which I can recall as successful and surviving 
are Luther’s setting of the Nicene Creed, “ Wir glauben all’ an 
einen Gott,” which is so freely treated as to be almost a doxology, 
and his first venture in congregational hymnody, “ Nun freut 
euch, liebe Christen gmein.” Against this latter in my German 
hymnal I have jotted down the words, “A whole system of 
theology,” and I doubt if any American congregation to-day 
could be induced to sing it. Yet the form is picturesque, almost 
a dialogue, and the verse lively and fluent; and the Protestant 
standpoint is so simply and compactly presented that the hymn 
was both popular and useful in those early days of controversy, 
and perhaps is still. 

On the whole, however, it is safe to say that theological state- 
ments, especially in theological form, have no place in a hymn 
and destroy its lyric character. This will appear in examples 
presently. But theological presuppositions must needs underlie 
any religious verse which proceeds from a thoughtful mind. A 
hymnist will not go far in addressing a God of whose nature and 
activities he has formed no opinion. He cannot sing of redemp- 
tion, of providence, of faith, of Christian growth, without reveal- 
ing by inference the main outline of his conception of these 
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matters. If one has not poetic inspiration enough to rise above 
didacticism, his product has no place in the hymn-book. But at 
the same time, if he has not mind enough to grasp the rich 
significance of Christian verities before he overflows in song, 
he should be banished from that volume no less inexorably. The 
ideal hymn is a spontaneous outburst of deep feeling born of 
understanding faith. 

Now if a certain persupposition underlies all or many of the 
hymns in common use, it is natural that in time it should come 
to be the opinion also of those who use them. There would need 
to be pretty constant contradiction in preaching and teaching to 
offset the impression left by familiar hymns. Hence the respon- 
sibility of those who are selecting hymns several times each week 
for congregational singing, and the propriety of some investiga- 
tion — the nature of which will be most readily indicated, per- 
haps, by devoting most of the remaining time to illustration of 
one point and another. If, to avoid the dangerous ground of 
contemporary susceptibility, I refer in part to types not now 
particularly common, daily observation will no doubt supply 
more current instances. 


Hymns which conform most closely to Augustine’s definition 
—songs of praise to God—will be concerned naturally with 
such topics as his majesty, fatherhood, holiness, and love, his 
care of men in providence, his will to pardon and redeem, and his 
abiding presence to sanctify ; with Jesus Christ, his birth, includ- 
ing the thought of incarnation, his character, life, death, resur- 
rection, and reign; with eternal life, immortality, and the hope of 
heaven. The addition of prayer to praise will lead the hymnist 
by other paths into many of the same regions, while confession 
will emphasize still more his conception of man’s present state 
of sin and need. That, with the subdivisions one might easily 
add, makes out a fairly comprehensive list of theological themes. 
One needs to remember now and then that theology is a vital 
science after all, dealing not so much with abstractions as with 
experience ; and it is of experience that hymns are born. 

As we pass from religious songs which are a direct address 
heavenward to other forms, theological presuppositions are apt to 
approach a more explicit statement. There are songs where 
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praise is felt, but is indirect, as “God moves in a mysterious 
way,” “ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy Like the wideness 
of the sea,” “ There is a green hill far away,” and many others. 
The tendency to doctrinal statement in some of this class is very 
strong. Then there are the songs of appeal to the unconverted, 
which, to be sure, are sometimes merely sentimental and even 
slushy, but some of which err in the other direction and go into 
the scheme of salvation almost too schematically. Songs of 
mutual exhortation to Christian virtues and graces run off quite 
easily into didacticism. A vital teaching-hymn is a possibility, 
no doubt, but in practice such verse is usually dry. 

Suppose we group a few illustrations by the specific topics 
involved. 

There is the doctrine of the Trinity, which, for all its abstract- 
ness, may be very beautifully treated when the intellectual and 
formal is subordinated as it ought to be. We recall, for example, 
various prayer-hymns addressed to Father, Son, and Spirit in 
succession, such as, 


“ Father of all, whose love profound 
A ransom for our souls hath found,” 


“ Ancient of Days, who sittest throned in glory,” 
“ Holy Father, hear my cry; 
Holy Saviour, bend thine ear; 
Holy Spirit, come thou nigh; 
Father, Saviour, Spirit, hear,” 


whose remainder, were the doctrine eliminated, is a little hard 
to conceive. But compare the refrain of Heber’s “ Holy, holy, 
holy ” with that of the corresponding hymn by Bishop Words- 
worth. ‘God in three persons, blessed Trinity” is an actual 
blemish ; “‘ Chanting everlastingly To the blessed Trinity ” has a 
ring of which one does not weary. 

Take, if you will, the doctrine of the Incarnation. Not every 


Christmas hymn nor every hymn of praise to Christ is assertive 
on that point. Much that we sing is in such terms that Unita- 
rians could use the same without offense — and, curiously enough, 
there are few hymns which express the Incarnation better, to my 
mind, than the Unitarian Hclmes’s 


“O Love divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear.” 
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But set side by side the old Latin “ O come, O come, Emmanuel,” 
or “Once in royal David’s city,” on the one hand, and on the 
other a hymn by no less an author than Frederick Faber begin- 
ning flatly “Jesus is God” and continuing throughout in the 
same dogmatic strain. It is partly the assertion, as contrasted 
with the play of feeling upon the understood, that jars upon us. 
It is partly also, we must not fai! to observe, the inaccuracy of the 
assertion. Paul said, “God was in Christ:”’ we may devise for 
our creeds the phrase, “ Jesus Christ was God incarnate.” The 
addition of one word makes a considerable difference, and shows 
again that one needs to be watchful even of what he sings. 

A similar infelicity has hindered me, at least, from using an 
otherwise admirable Passion hymn: 

“Cross of Jesus, cross of sorrow, 
Where the blood of Christ was shed, 


Perfect man on thee did suffer, 
Perfect God on thee has bled.” 


Why could it not at least have reversed the nouns, to say God 
suffered and man bled? The metre would have fared as well, 
and the sense much better. At the same time it is not necessary 
to go into all the details of one’s creed, even for the sake of 
accuracy. The hymn which concludes with a doxology to Father, 
Son, and Spirit, 

“Ever three and ever one, 


Consubstantial, coeternal, 
While unending ages run,” 


is an excellent hymn till the ecumenical formulas work their 
spell upon it, but quite apart from your agreement or disagree- 
ment with the words “ consubstantial, coeternal,” you cannot sing 


them. 
Shall we next look for a moment at the treatment of the atone- 


ment in hymnody? Very central there is the work of Christ for 
sinners, as it is in the New Testament and in Christian faith. Yet 
it must be admitted that the figurative form of much of the New 
Testament presentation of the subject, dwelt upon and turned 
over and over in the hymnist’s phrase, has had some curious 
results. So too have the various theories which have been formu- 
lated from age to age to account for so revolutionary an experi- 
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ence. It would really be worth while to prepare a whole paper on 
this one point, tracing the source of one hymn after another, and 
comparing it with the atonement theory prevailing in the time and 
place of its origin. It is safe, I think, to say that the modern 
mind cannot find such satisfaction as did the mediaeval in the 
physical aspects of Christ’s sacrifice, and much Roman Catholic 
devotion is lost to us in consequence. In more recent writing, 
too, there are lines that somehow trouble us. Some people now-a- 
days cannot sing “ There is a fountain filled with blood,” and 
other references of the same character are gradually disappearing 
from hymn book use. This may seem to be more a matter of taste 
than of doctrine, but the two are not entirely unconnected, and a 
larger infusion of the former would have relieved the crudities of 
the latter in many a treatise as well as many a hymn. Take the 
combined restraint and passion of Gerhardt’s “O sacred Head, 
now wounded” (even better in the German than in Dr. Alex- 
ander’s English; Bernard’s Latin I have not at hand), “ Near the 
cross was Mary weeping” (best this time in Alexander’s trans- 
lation), Russell’s ‘To Him who for our sins was slain,” and 
others that one must not pause to mention, as happy examples of 
a treatment not too cold—for here is God’s greatest mercy; 
not too extravagant — for this is holy ground to tread in awe; 
not too precise — for here is the culminating mystery of things 
divine. 

Permit me on the other hand one or two sad examples as a 
warning. Here is a hymn by Thomas Kelly, the same who wrote 
‘ Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious ” and “ The head that once 
was crowned with thorns.” The compiler of Laudes Domini 
considered it “ very orthodox,” in which case most of us would, 
no doubt prefer to be heretics. However that may be, it is start- 
ling evidence of what even a man of parts may come to when he 
attempts to theologize in verse. 


“Come, behold a great expedient, 
God revealed in flesh appears; 
God himself becomes obedient, 
And the curse for sinners bears; 
*T is a great, a gracious plan, 
Wounding sin, yet sparing man. 
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Oh, the wisdom of contrivance, 

Oh, the grace that shines therein ! 
God forgives without connivance, 

He forgives, yet spares not sin; 
Justice sees the victim bleed; 
Nothing more can justice need.” Etc. 


Another included in the same collection begins, 


“He gave me back the bond; 
It was a heavy debt,” 


and after describing its cancellation with some particularity adds, 


“T look on it and smile; 
I look again and weep; 
That record of His love for me 
I will for ever keep.” 
The feeling is evidently genuine; it is pathetic that it should have 
fallen in bondage to a figure so intractable. 

What might be unearthed among hymnals no longer in use one 
trembles to think. A friend, for example, recently came into 
possession of a perfect compendium of doctrinal instruction, the 
fourth edition of the hymns of Joseph Hart, author by some happy 
chance of “Come, Holy Spirit, come, With thy bright beams 
arise,” with which methinks he should have been content. This 
is his comment on the atoning efficacy of Christ’s death: 

“Vengeance, when the Saviour died, 
Quitted the believer; 


Justice cried, ‘I’m satisfied 
Now, henceforth, for ever.’” 


And this is of the agony in the garden: 


“°T is justice with its iron rod 
Inflicting strokes of wrath divine; 
’T is the vindictive hand of God 

Incensed at all your sins and mine.” 
The theory of imputation is here, set forth under the figure of 
“a robe of righteousness ” drawn out in amazing detail. Limited 
atonement seems an unlikely theme for hymnody, but Mr. Hart 
remarks on the “ faithful saying that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners”: 


“To understand these terms aright 
This grand distinction should be known: 
Tho’ all are sinners in God's sight, 
There are but few so in their own. 
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To such as these our Lord was sent; 
They’re only sinners who repent.” 


No doubt also some of those who held the doctrine of reprobation 
for the glory of God were consistent enough to sing about it — 
with what result in poetic quality and devotional impressiveness 
may be imagined. 

Human sin is another topic which naturally finds a prominent 
place both in hymns of praise for forgiveness and in those of 
prayer and confession. Some of these utterances are moving and 
beautiful ; for example, in praise: 


“ Thee will I love, my strength, my tower,” 
“Come, let us sing the song of songs,” 


“ Jesus, the very thought of thee 
With sweetness fills my breast,” 


“ Beneath the cross of Jesus 
I fain would take my stand;” 
and in petition: 


“O Lord, turn not thy face away 
From them that lowly lie,” 


“We have not known thee as we ought,” 


“Father, hear thy children’s cail: 
Humbly at thy feet we fall, 
Prodigals, confessing all: 
We beseech thee, hear us.” Etc. 


Again, however, it is a mistake to set forth too explicitly the 
characteristic of sin or its supposed origin. There are verses 
in the various hymnals which have been before me in the prep- 
aration of this paper which are far too much concerned with 
Adam and the fall. And as for total depravity, which one would 
hardly take to be a lyric subject, the hymn-writers of the eight- 
eenth century in particular, perhaps, seem fairly to have reveled 


3) 66 


in it. The singer is made to call himself “as black as hell,” “ lep- 
rous, stinking, foul, quite throughout infected,” while the “ vile 
worms ” which still infest our hymn books here and there were 
once painfully abundant. Far be it from our generation to foster 
self-righteousness and Pharisaic contentment, but there are other 
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ways than this to convey the spirit of humility — among them 


“Just as I am, without one plea 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 


One of the most dangerous topics on which to dogmatize in 
either prose or poetry is the ultimate future. About its brighter 
aspects imagination rightly plays, and with the rapt vision of an 
Isaiah or a John rises to heights most splendid. It has given us 
such hymns as Wachet auf! ruft uns die Stimme” (“ Wake, 
awake! for night is flying’’), “Ten thousand times ten thous- 
and,” and a host besides. Yet let us note a caution. Certain 
subjects whatever our conception of them, are necessarily barred 
because they are not for singing. Retribution, under whatever 
name, separation from the divine companionship, eternal death — 
these are too dreadful for song. It is a sad defect in Wesley’s 
hymn, “ A charge to keep I have,” that it concludes, 


“ Assured, if I my trust betray, 
I shall for ever die.” 


Judgment has furnished one or two great hymns like the Dies 
Irae, but the occasions on which they may be used are rare. 
Heaven and immortality are full of music, though the singer must 
beware of false sentiment, and in the absence of exacter knowl- 
edge see to it that his figures remain evidently figurative. 
“ There is a land of pure delight ” and “ O Mother dear, Jerus- 
alem ” are splendid examples, too long to quote and too perfect to 
abridge. Christ’s second coming has given trouble to hymn- 
writers, as to thinkers, and it seems a perversion of the truth when 
Bonar, for example, declares, 

“The church has waited long 
Her absent Lord to see,” 


or asks, 
“Oh! why these years of waiting here, 


These ages of delay?” 
On the other hand 


“Lift up your heads, rejoice! 
Redemption draweth nigh” 
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is such a hymn as those who agree with Prof. Clarke that the 
may gladly use. So is 


““ ’ 


parousia is “ not an event but a process’ 
‘Jesus came, the heavens adoring,” and others — but not all. 

There are many topics besides which I must not stop to illus- 
trate, such as the worship which most Christians pay to Christ, the 
reality of his resurrection, the office of the Spirit (whose incon- 
spicuous and somewhat doubtful position in hymnody reflects a 
similar phenomenon in Christian consciousness *), sanctification 
and development in grace, the church’s mission, and yet others. 
Some aspects of the believer's experience, again, are not well 
represented. The spirit of service has come to its own only in very 
recent hymn books. The prophetic note of righteousness, old as 
it is, I find it almost impossibie to match from the available col- 
lections. Unless one has recourse to the warlike hymns, which 
are Only partly to the purpose, it is hard to follow a sermon on 
old-fashioned, straightforward duty with anything sufficiently 
vigorous and ringing. The disproportion here is not unlike that 
in the latter-day treatment of the character of God — somewhat 
too sentimental an emphasis on aspects tender and gracious, and 
too little on the strong and stimulating. 

And I have meandered through these fascinating fields so 
long that I must certainly forego much of the homiletic pleasure 
of drawing a moral and enforcing an application. To a certain 
extent we are at the mercy of the theological wisdom of our 
editors, but in some measure also we are our own selectors. Surely 
with such an amazing wealth of material to draw upon as English 
hymnody now boasts, there is little excuse for the leader of wor- 
ship who calls upon his people to draw near to God either in 
measures uninspiring or in words untrue. It is a reflection upon 
the otherwise good judgment of some missionary bodies that 
they have not infrequently chosen our feebler efforts for trans- 
lation into foreign tongues. It is a reflection upon the discretion 
which should accompany zeal that we at home so readily sur- 
render our people’s prayer and praise to the random and ephem- 
eral jingles of the professional revivalist. 


The aim of the present paper forbids discussion of the form of 
the compositions in vogue in some quarters, which musically are 





* Not wholly to be reprehended. Cf. Jn. 16:14, ‘‘ He shall glorify me," etc. 
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beneath the level of the street-piano and poetically are not good 
enough to commit to memory in a district school.* But it is per- 
missible to express astonishment that men who would stand 
aghast at the thought of announcing some of the forbidding 
hymns of earlier origin that have been referred to here will yet 
summon a congregation to worship in rhymes which are false in 
sentiment, cheap in expression, and half-baked in theology, if 
only they assume the name of “ gospel” songs. If ever a body of 
literature needed to be looked into with discrimination before use, 
it is that which is turned out with increasing fluency these days 
by men whose acquaintance with accurate religious thought is 
almost nil, and whose chief inspiration would seem to be com- 
mercial. Look through the next paper-covered song-book that 
comes to you from the publisher, and see what it teaches for 
yourself, for its use will outweigh a score of labored sermons. 
To say that little harm can be done, because no one thinks much 
of the meaning while he sings, is a poor excuse. Since when was 
it the church’s business to foster thoughtlessness either in its own 
members or among the “ unreached masses ” to whose supposed 
spiritual level it is sometimes urged to descend? 

There is enough of thoughtlessness already, enough of mis- 
conception, crude supposition, and misleading half-truth worse 
than the plainly untrue. We need not add to it. Let us have 
done with the giving out of hymns to put the congregation in a 
good humor, or to fill in pauses, or to tickle the pulse with rag- 
time and dance-measure and catchy phrases too vapid to forget, 
and restore to fitting dignity that part of worship which all may 
voice together, with the assurance that the generation that sings 
true is so much farther on the road toward living true. 

EpwArD S. WORCESTER. 
Norwich, Connecticut. 





*If the psychologic effectiveness of some of these be urged in avoidance, it may be 
worth while to observe that, so far as one can judge from their construction and the plea of 
those who use them, their chief function is like that of the rhythmic hand-clapping, shout- 
ing and swaying of the old-time camp-meeting, to bring an audience to the necessary pitch of 
** suggestibility,”’ 
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A NEW PLAN FOR A HYMN BOOK FOR CON- 
GREGATIONAL USE. 





A short time since one of my parishioners handed me a copy of 
one of the latest, if not the latest, hymn book for general use in 
the congregation, with the remark that he sympathized with me 
in my difficulty in finding usable hymns on present-day themes. 

My study of the book has stirred me to express myself in a 
manner to elicit his surprise. I appreciate the greater variety of 
subjects and the larger number of hymns on “ service ” and others 
expressing modern sentiment in modern form. But I discover 
once more that a hymn is not necessarily useful according to its 
avoidance of theological phrase, and religious cant and its mastery 
of poetic form and content. 

But those are not the important points I have in mind in writing 
this article. 

My difficulty with the modern hymn book (and I think would 
be with the one in hand especially) is that many times the hymn 
I want is not available for congregational use because of un- 
familiarity with its tune. 

If it has a meter all its own and is itself of such a special subject 
or form as not to be frequently in demand, as a congregational 
hymn it is a failure and will practically remain so forever. If 
its meter is the same as that of other well known tunes and I 
announce that we will sing it to ““ Laban ” on page —, even then it 
will be only moderately successful, because the people want, and 
should have, the tune on the same page with the hymn. Especially 
do the tenors and altos need to have the tune handy. Besides, 
very few of the unfamiliar tunes would ever really win the hearts 
of the people. 

So my new plan is as follows, and deals only with the body of 
the book; not even with the twenty or more evangelistic hymns 
which are grouped together and are the most familiar ones of the 
gospel hymn type current for the last thirty or forty years. 
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I would group the hymns for congregational use by meter and 
not by subject. I would choose the old and familiar and loved 
tunes, discarding, of course, such as did not reach a certain musi- 
cal standard. At least six, sometimes seven or eight hymns, could 
be grouped on two pages with one tune, if necessary. Care should 
be taken to mix well the hymns that can be used almost any time, 
with those that are special or occasional in their nature. Only 
such new tunes should be added as have commanding popular 
qualities and musical excellence. Care should be taken to assign 
to these tunes, some hymns that bear frequent repetition or they 
will never be learned. 

There is doubtless such a thing as the marriage of some hymns 
and tunes, such for example as “ Coronation ” and “ All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name.” But such cases are rare and while they 
must be recognized, will not disturb such a scheme as I propose. 

Even the adapting of tune and hymn in the line of “ marriage” 
is not so frequently necessary as one might think. Tunes lend 
themselves with great elasticity and unexpected felicity to hymns 
of quite different spirit. A surprising number of hymns can be 
sung to “ Boylston” or “ Dennis ” or “ Silver St,” for example. 

The book before me has twenty-five Short Meter tunes to which 
are set thirty-six hymns. My congregation would have a sorry 
time with all but seven of these tunes, to which are set twelve 
hymns. In my judgment, few, if any, of the other eighteen 
tunes would pay for the trouble necessary to learn them, and 
indeed to learn them is not feasible. 

Hence twenty-four hymns, out of these thirty-six, are not 
usable with pleasing effect. If they were distributed among the 
seven tunes with perhaps two or three of the best new tunes, 
these hymns would all be available and their use invariably 
effective. 

There are in this book about eighty tunes each of which is 
metrically in a class by itself. Of these, fifteen are familiar to 
my people, and among them are “ Nicaea,” ‘“ Russian Hymn,” 
““ Blessed Assurance,” etc. 

The other seventy are not available, but among them are “ Lux 
Benigna,” “ Elton,” “ Leoni” and others whose hymns are of such 
a character as to bear frequent use and so the tunes might be 
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learned in time. As to the rest the hymns are good and the whole 
eighty might be put in a separate section. 

There are some beautiful tunes that are possible for the choir 
or a quartet only and these could be grouped by themselves. 
More Christmas and Easter Hymns could be used by the congre- 
gation if grouped with familiar and really good tunes. The 
specials for choir and quartet could be put by themselves. 

While this plan would not discard any good hymn, or really 
successful tune, it would reject many tunes from among the 
common meters. And why add any more special meters to our 
already overloaded hymn books? The only good reason must be 
the super excellence of the hymn. 

If any one insists on having the hymns arranged by subject, 
then of course the tunes can be reprinted as often as need be. 

It is variety in hymns that we want more than in tunes. A 
vast number of good hymns are unavailable just because the tune 
is not known or is not worth knowing. If there was need of this 
last hymn-book or of the last half dozen before that, it seems 
to me there is need of still another, constructed on lines suggested 
above. 

ALMON J. DyER 

Sharon, Mass. 


OcTOBER —3 
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THE PLACE OF MYSTICISM IN PRESENT DAY 
RELIGION. 





We are wont to judge particular phases of thought, teaching, 
or experience by their extreme manifestations. Many words invari- 
ably suggest in common use an excess of their true content, and so 
become misleading. [Error is for the most part only truth exag- 
gerated, evil is but undisciplined, unrestrained good; and very 
often we lose sight of the true and the good because we are unable 
to turn away our eyes from the evil that has come from their 
excessive expression. 

Speak the word “ mystic” and ten tc one you immediately get a 
mental picture of a visionary, an extremist, an ill-balanced fanatic. 
That is the exaggerated mystic, the mystic who has failed to get a 
true perspective, the mystic whose mysticism has usurped the 
throne of his Christianity, has crowded out his Christ. His is a 
false mysticism, a monstrosity. He does not define the word 
“mystic” any more justly than the freak at the fair defines the 
word “ man.” 

True mysticism is not a special development of the religious 
life, a peculiar variety of Christian experience, to be enjoyed or 
cultivated by the few while it is ignored or despaired of by the 
many. It is really a fundamental principle of all religion, the very 
essence and soul of it. Doubtless pure mysticism, developed and 
emphasized out of all just proportion to other elements, is religion 
run mad; but religion without mysticism is no religion at all, only 
dead philosophy, petrified morality, or intellectualism. 

One may say with truth that the Mystics are and always have 
been representatives of the most dangerous fanaticism in the 
Church. With equal truth another may answer that the Mystics 
are and always have been sources of deepest and strongest spirit- 
ual life in the Church. It all depends upon the type of mystic 
you mean, whether the abnormal mystic whose mysticism runs 
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away with him, or the normal mystic who yokes his mysticism with 
reason and common sense. 


What then, is Mysticism? 

In his Hours with the Mystics, R. A. Vaughn, seeing only the ill 
balanced extremist, says, “ Mysticism is the form of error which 
mistakes for a divine manifestation the operations of a merely 
human faculty.” This definition, which brands Mysticism as an 
error, is itself based upon an utterly false assumption, namely, 
that a divine manifestation is necessarily independent of or dis- 
tinct from the operations of a merely human faculty, or in other 
words, that no operation of a merely human faculty can be a 
truly divine manifestation. 

Victor Cousin, looking at the subject from practically the same 
view-point, says, “‘ Mysticism consists in substituting direct inspi- 
ration for indirect, ecstasy for reason, rapture for philosophy.” 
Here, too, the writer has been misled by a false assumption. He 
takes for granted that there can be no true harmony between 
direct and indirect inspiration, ecstasy and reason, rapture and 
philosophy. 

Canon Overton is more just in his definition, although he is not 
altogether clear and satisfactory. He says, “ That we bear the 
image of God is the starting point of all Mysticism. The com- 
plete union of the soul with God is the goal of all Mysticism.” 
This tells us the beginning and end of Mysticism; but what 
Mysticism is, it does not tell us. 

Best of all definitions that I have seen is that of Pfleiderer.— 
“Mysticism is the immediate consciousness of the unity of self 
with God: it is nothing, therefore, but the fundamental feeling of 
religion, the religious life at its heart and center.” This definition 
makes Mysticism a continuous manifestation in the Christian 
Church of that consciousness which Jesus voices in John xvii — 
“As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee,” and a fulfilmert of 
the prayer — “ That they may be one in us.” In other words, 
Mysticism is the Christ-consciousness in the soul of every true 
believer. 

Visions, ecstasies, raptures, have always been the most con- 
spicuous features of extreme Mysticism; and in not a few cases 
these seem to constitute the entire spiritual capital or stock-in- 
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trade, if one may be allowed to use the figure, of certain persons 
who have been canonized as saints by the Church. 

It is in fact the pievalence of these phenomena and the empha- 
sis laid upon them that has brought a certain stigma upon the 
words Mystic and Mysticism. It has caused a large portion of the 
Church, and that often the more intelligent and cultured portion, 
to exclude the element of Mysticism altogether from their relig- 
ious ideals. 

Now if we think of the matter at all carefully, we shall see how 
large a part Mysticism has played in the development of our 
Christian religion, and how vital it has been to the character and 
effectiveness of that religion. The visions of the Old Testament 
prophets were the expresson or fruitage of pure Mysticism. They 
represent direct inspiration through immediate communion of the 
soul with God: and they sound the highest spiritual note as well 
as the clearest practical wisdom to be found in the whole range of 
Hebrew literature. Much that is contained in the teachings of 
the apostles and early Church fathers is also the product of Mys- 
ticism; and this it is that gives them their value. Because Paul 
and John and James and the rest were not content to be mere 
channels through whom the teachings of the past might flow to 
future generations, but accepted their privilege of being fountains 
of truth fed directly from the throne of God, their writings still 
live. And as for the words and works of Jesus, these were all of 
them but manifestations of his Mysticism, j.e., of his conscious 
union with the Father,—his Christ-consciousness. Many of us 
read these teachings in the Bible, and we label them “ Inspira- 
tion”: we hear like teachings and claims today, and we dub them 
“ Fanaticism ” or even “ Blasphemy.” 

Cousin is almost right when he says that ‘“ Mysticism is sub- 
stituting direct inspiration for indirect.’’ His only error is in the 
use of that word “ substituting.”” He would have been quite right 
had he said, Mysticism is the supplementing or completing of 
indirect inspiration with the direct. 

In other words, Mysticism recognizes the equal privilege of 
direct communion with God for all men. It does not ignore or 
belittle the value of indirect inspiration, i.e., of the knowledge of 
God and of his truth as derived from the Scriptures and from the 
testimony of others either in the past or in the present; but at all 
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times it insists upon the necessity of direct inspiration, or that 
immediate and personal communion with God which enables the 
disciple of every age to verify the testimony of the past by his own 
experience, and to say of his own message, “ Thus saith the 
Lord!” with all the confidence of a Moses, an Isaiah, or a Jesus. 

Mysticism insists that indirect inspiration is not sufficient for 
mature discipleship, for complete spiritual growth, but that this 
very indirect inspiration does its work and finds its perfect frui- 
tion only when it lures the soul on to that direct communion with 
the Father of all spirits which flowers in personal visions or con- 
victions, and fruits in burning messages. 

We may flout Mysticism as much as we will; but take the 
Mystics out of the pages of our Church history, and what would 
be left? The mystical element has been conspicuous in the lives of 
nearly if not quite, all those characters which we recognize as 
saintly in every century. 

Very often this element has been disproportionate, and we are 
conscious that such lives lack the true perspective. When we hear 
certain saints dwelling at length upon visions that seem to have 
no practical outcome, or priding themselves upon the stigmata of 
the Lord’s crucifixion received during some agony of rapture, 
we feel that these are but petty and trivial matters unworthy the 
strongest and most intelligent manhood; and such lives, while 
they may have been unusually pure and good in some sense, do 
not commend themselves to us as models for our emulation. 

When however, coupled with these visions and mystic com- 
munions, we see strong intellect, noble character, commanding 
personality exerting a permanent molding influence upon the 
Church and the world, and when we discover that these splendid 
qualities are the outgrowth of vision and communion then we are 
bound to confess that such Mysticism is vital, that it is the very 
soul of Christianity. 

Your true Mystic is ever a man of most practical and efficient 
piety, the man who not only dreams but does, who makes his 
worship bear fruit in work, who reveals the influence of his com- 
munion in his character. 

Witness—St. Augustine, molding the thought of the Church 
for centuries by the power of a mind transfigured through com- 
munion with God. 
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Witness—St. Bernard, churchman, theologian, statesman, 
counsellor of kings and nobles, attracting and dominating men of 
all classes, arousing France to a Second Crusade. Yet he was a 
man who “ satisfied his hunger with the Bible, and quenched his 
thirst with prayer.” 

Witness — Madame Guyon, St. Theresa, and a long procession 
whose courtesy and knightly instincts were such that he was 
called “ the Cavalier of Christ.” 

Witness—Fenelon, mystic, statesman, controversialist, literary 
artist, and critic; a man refined, graceful, courteous, of high 
intelligence and noble thought. 

Witness—Madame Guyon, Ste. Theresa, and a long procession 
of women famed no less for sense than for saintliness, whose 
Mysticism has furnished the motive power of lives rich in service 
and immortal in influence. 

With such an array of testimony in its favor, the spiritual value 
of Mysticism is established beyond a peradventure. If at times 
it has exalted visions overmuch, we need not on that account con- 
demn the whole scheme of life, and reject its teachings. Rather 
should we strive to correct its perspective and readjust its pro- 
portions till it falls into perfect harmony with the other elements 
of the religious life. 


Turn now from the abstract and the historic to the concrete and 
the contemporary. Definitions clarify discussions and blaze the 
pathway of duty. They have no value else. We are interested in 
the thoughts and deeds of the past only as they affect the life and 
progress of the present. What Mysticism is and what it has 
wrought for religion in by-gone ages are nothing to us if they 
do not constitute a challenge to consider the place of Mysticism in 
the religion of to-day.. And this challenge shapes itself in the 
form of a two-fold question. First, it is a question of fact ;— 
What is the place of Mysticism in present day religion? And 
second, it is a question of duty or privilege ;—- What ought to be 
the place of Mysticism in present day religion? 

Facing the question of fact, What is the place of Mysticism in 
present day religion? the answer is so clear that we must all agree 
upon it at once. In twentieth century America—may I not 
venture to say, in twentieth century Christendom? — Mysticism 
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is looked upon as a distinct variety of religious experience, or a 
temperamental expression of religious feeling, not as an essential 
element of all true Christianity. In general we may say that the 
Christian thought of today has relegated Mysticism to the cruder 
and less intellectual sects of the Church, while it is rarely per- 
mitted to invade the precincts of the more cultured churches. 

The Salvation Army cultivates the mystical spirit to a great 
degree, depending far more upon prayer and communion with 
God than upon scientific methods of work or eloquence in preach- 
ing. So, too, does the Methodist Church, especially among those 
followers of the Wesleys known as “ Holiness Methodists.” But 
all taint of Mysticism is being frozen out of the Calvinistic 
churches, the Presbyterian and the Congregationalist, also the 
Universalist, the Unitarian, and all other churches that place 
supreme emphasis upon intellect and refinement in worship. So, 
I say, Mysticism is made a phase of Christianity, a peculiar 
development, and not an essential element. 

When your “seeker” in a Methodist revival meeting “ gets 
religion,” or when an aspirant for “holiness ” in the Pentecostal 
church “ gets the blessing,” it is a mystical experience of greater 
or less value according to its genuineness at the time and its sub- 
sequent fruitage. But can you imagine any one “ getting religion ” 
in one of our cultured and fashionable metropolitan churches? 
Can you even imagine one being encouraged to seek or to expect 
any definitely marked spiritual manifestation, baptism of the 
Spirit or whatsoever you choose to call it? True, we have 
Mystics in both pulpit and pew in many of these churches, but 
they are exceptional, sporadic, not the prevailing type. 

These models of aesthetic culture and intellectual piety heat 
their souls by indirect inspiration even as they heat their houses 
of worship by indirect radiation. Their religion is educational, 
cultural, conventional. Visions and personal convictions are 
barred out, and in their place we find scholarly discussions, artis- 
tic music, elaborate rituals. Individualism is repressed, precedent 
is magnified, and the gospel preached is practically that which 
Emerson has pilloried in the phrase, “ By taste ye are saved.” 

The old orthodoxy was creedal, the new orthodoxy is humani- 
tarian: both are matters of reason not revelation, of science not 
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sensibility. In our emphasis upon the Brotherhood of Man we 
forget the Fatherhood of God from which that brotherhood is 
derived. Both carefully exclude all visionary or emotional ele- 
ments, and reiterate the apostolic watchword, “ Let all things be 
done decently and in order.” 

Biblical criticism is an intellectual pastime having the sanction 
of the universities and the benediction of Germany, therefore it is 
approved by the most enlightened churches and advanced 
preachers. Humanitarian service is rising to the dignity of an 
exact science and is commanding a place in the curricula of the 
schools and universities, hence that also finds a welcome in “ our 
best churches.” 

But woe unto him who, disregarding the domination of mere 
scholarship, ventures to study his Bible on his knees and to seek 
new light on its truths by direct communion with God! Woe 
unto him who, having imbibed somewhat of the spirit of the old 
time prophets, ventures for a moment to lay aside the Scriptures 
which critical scholarship has emasculated, and to seek through 
prayer and devout meditation a message direct from heaven for 
the problems of his time! Like Elijah of old he will be driven to 
the wilderness; or, like Jesus of Nazareth, he will be branded 
“ Blasphemer” and “ Fool,”—fortunate indeed if he be not 
crucified. 

I repeat, then, By the majority of our most intelligent Chris- 
tians of the present age, clerical or lay, Mysticism is frowned upon 
as nonsense, and is relegated to the museum of historic curiosities 
or to the limbo of dangerous erratics. And this is so, doubtless, 
because Mysticism when it appears is almost invariably mani- 
fested as a peculiar phase of religious life, instead of being held as 
the essence of all religion. 

Your holiness Mystic, for example, by his disregard of the 
canons of good taste and culture or refinement, makes himself 
obnoxious to those who have been more highly educated, and so 
thrusts himself wholly out of their circle. He fails to under- 
stand or to apply the scientific truth that lies at the basis of his 
exalted states and visions, nay rather, he rejects with indignation 
the mere suggestion that they have any connection with science 
or reason, and persists in holding them in the most unintelligent 
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fashion and placing them in contrast or antagonism with reason 
and intelligence. He knows that his experiences and discoveries 
are supernatural; but he does not realize that the supernatural is 
after all only the supremely natural, not the unnatural or the con- 
tranatural. Such an attitude arouses prejudice in the minds of 
those who ought to be above prejudice and drives into opposition 
and distrust those who by reason of their really superior intellig- 
ence ought to pierce through the mass of accumulated rubbish and 
grasp the great truth that lies at the basis of these extreme views 
and extravagant methods. 


This brings us face to face with our second question,—What 
ought tobe the place of Mysticism in present day religion? If Mys- 
ticism is, as Pfleiferer says, “ The religious life at its very heart 
and center,” then the want of this vital element in their religious 
life and teaching is the secret of weakness and inefficiency in 
many of our best equipped and most intellectual churches. 

We think to save men by means of education, to regenerate 
society by the magic of culture, to win the world to God by the 
power of humanitarian effort, and our best endeavor along these 
lines results in disheartening failure. Human nature remains the 
same at heart though it be never so thoroughly washed and 
starched without. Humanitarian schemes temporarily change 
external conditions but do not permanently transform the inner 
life. But supplement culture, education, humanitarianism by 
personal communion with God and you have a spiritual force that 
is irresistible. 

Present day religion is too much a matter of intellectual culture 
and scientific altruism. Its ceaseless demand is for scholarly 
instruction and beneficent activity, while it ignores the power 
which alone can vitalize these and make them effectual in their 
working. Now we grant that there is a distinct peril in the culti- 
vation of the mystical spirit at the expense of rational activity. 
To neglect one’s family or business obligations or civic duties for 
the cultivation of religious ecstasies is certainly an evil; but we 
insist no less positively that there is equal peril in the cultivation 
of the intellectual and active spirit at the expense of personal 
communion with God. The ideal is the blending of all the ele- 
ments in just proportions. As one of our prominent theological 
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teachers said recently when conducting the devotional service at a 
religious convention, “ Every devotional inspiration ought to be 
the dynamic of useful action.” We may add that every challenge 
of man should drive the soul to communion with God. 

We need to exalt the purely spiritual elements of the religious 
life till they shall seem to us no less important than the intellectual 
and the material elements. We need to insist upon the universal 
privilege and the universal necessity of direct,. personal com- 
munion with God. ‘“ Where there is no vision the people perish.” 

Instead of anchoring the Church to a book and calling that 
book “‘ the Word of God,” we must insist ever more strenuously 
that there is nO Word of God ready made for all and once and 
forever bound within covers of sheepskin. The only word of 
God that can instruct the mind and save the soul is the word that 
comes to the individual through direct personal communion with 
the Father of spirits. 

Think for a moment of some of the definite results that would 
accrue from a revival of Mysticism in the very best and most 
intellectual churches of our land. We might enumerate many 
did space permit. For the present let us content ourselves with 
two or three that are most obvious. 

Perhaps the first product of a true Mysticism would be the 
rescue of our religion from rigidity and formalism. (Should I 
say, from the rigor mortis?) There have been times when the 
Church was very dry and doctrinal. Those times are passing. 
Today she tends to be cold and conventional. We care less for 
mere creeds than did our fathers; but forms and proprieties are 
coming instead. The hard scientific spirit is upon us. We are 
swayed by the influence of a strict intellectualism. Every act 
whether of worship or of service must be measured by the yard- 
stick of scholarship or weighed in the balance of a cultivated 
sensibility or submitted to the censorship of Mrs. Grundy. 

This comes from an undue exaltation of the external and the 
material. We need the inward, spiritual communion with God, 
the daily fellowship with the living Christ, to soften the outlines, 
to move the heart, to stir the feelings, to keep the truth -from be- 
coming stern and rigid, and to make our religion elastic, flexible, 
human. 
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On the other hand, a revival of Mysticism would come as a 
needed corrective for that intense activity that is so characteristic 
of the modern Church. Whatever men may say about the Church, 
she is just now tremendously active and energetic. Now all this 
activity is commendable, is what God wants; yet in the glow and 
fervor of this outward service there is always the danger lest the 
Church forget that she must listen to the voice of God, and seek 
in all things the guidance of his Spirit, always the danger that all 
this splendid activity shall be fruitless because not directed and 
vitalized by the Spirit of God. 

It is easier to bustle than to brood, easier te strive than to be 
still, easier to carelessly take the outward road than deliberately 
and with set purpose to take the inward road. Yet it is ever true 
that “ In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.” 

With all the desire of my heart I look for the spiritual revival 
that is coming — for such a revival must come and that soon — 
but of this I am certain, that the day of that revival will not dawn 
till we have less faith in organizations and a deeper, more vital 
faith in the brooding of the Holy Spirit, less faith in social zeal 
and religious machinery and scientific methods and more faith in 
the real presence and power of the living Christ. 

Can we not also see in the revival of Mysticism of which I have 
spoken a remedy for the present unrest of our churches and Chris- 
tian people? The air is full’of problems and perplexities. The 
great social upheavals resulting in the alienation of multitudes of 
people from the Christian Church, the neglect of religious duties 
and waning of religious interest on the part of other multitudes 
who still cling to the Church in name, the competition between 
churches for a mere existence, a competition which precludes all 
worthy service for the advancement of God’s kingdom among 
men,— all these things have filled the hearts of earnest disciples 
with a restless anxiety as to the future of the Church which has 
fruited in a like restless uncertainty in the churches themselves. 

The very activities of some of our prominent churches remind 
one painfully of the frantic struggles of a drowning man. They 
strike out in the most irrational manner and make a tremendous 
splashing with entertainments, novel services, expensive music, 
evangelistic campaigns, frequent changes of pastors, sensational 
preaching, and what not, and all in the vain endeavor to keep their 
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heads above water. Few churches in difficulty follow the example 
of sinking Peter and cry to the Lord for help. And in an aggres- 
sive campaign for the regeneration of a godless city a hundred 
churches will vote to send for some “ Billy Sunday ” for one that 
will quietly and persistently meet to pray for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. 

I can conceive of nothing that would work so powerfully to 
still this unrest of churches and of Christians as a deepened sense 
of personal unity with the Christ, living, omnipotent, and working 
through his Church for the sure triumph of his kingdom. Seeing 
the hosts of enemies surrounding them, the servant cried out to 
Elisha, ‘‘ Master, what shall we do?” But when his eyes were 
opened and he saw the mountain filled with the chariots of the 
Lord, his terror subsided and he was quiet and strong. The unrest 
of the Church is due to anxiety in view of the obstacles before 
her and the hosts arrayed against her. Let the Church cease to 
look about, and look within, let her realize the presence of the 
Christ in her life, and unrest will give place to rest, anxiety will 
be vanquished by confidence and courage. 

In view of these suggestions, let us again ask the question, 
“What ought to be the place of Mysticism in present day relig- 
ion?” Is not the answer plain? Why, every Christian ought to 
be a mystic; and no Christian ought to be a Mystic. Do you note 
the difference? It is the difference between a small letter and a 
capital. To put the case more clearly,— every Christian should 
recognize the mystical element as essential to a complete religious 
life, and should cultivate this element in his own personal ex- 
perience: but no Christian should spell his mysticism with a capi- 
tal “M,” that is to say, he should not permit his mysticism to 
eclipse his Christianity, or to seem in any sense antagonistic to his 
reason, humanity, or moral consciousness. 

Every Christian should be such a mystic as Jesus, in whose life, 
nights of solitary prayer preceded days of marvelous power, and 
Mounts of Transfiguration prepared for miracles of healing. 
Every Christian should be such a mystic as Paul, who writes, “I 
come to visions,” and, “ There resteth upon me the care of the 
churches ”; or again, “I saw things unspeakable,” but, “ Do not 
forget the collection.” Every Christian should be such a mystic 
as Phillips Brooks, whose preaching was not a compend of the 
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teachings of the schools, but was a message brought from the 
mount of vision. 

Every preacher should be a mystic. Our pulpit utterances 
savor too much of the study or the class-room, or even of the 
“barrel.” They abound in material gathered from theologians, 
social writers or literary stars, not to speak of clippings from the 
daily press. Frequently they bear the trade-mark, “ Made in 
Germany.” If they breathed the atmosphere of heaven, if they 
were inspired by personal communion with the infinite Source of 
our spiritual life—in a word, if we had more messages and 
fewer sermons — would they not be far more effectual for the 
salvation of men and the redemption of society? 

Every hearer should be a mystic. No Christian should be con- 
tent to take his ideals of truth and duty ready-made from his 
pastor, or even from the mouth of prophets and apostles. The 
humblest and most ignorant should seek direct guidance, instruc- 
tion, inspiration from God through meditation and prayer, and 
should test his visions or revelations by careful comparison with 
those of his fellow Christians in all ages. 

Intellectual culture, moral rectitude, humanitarian activity, all 
these are vital elements of true religion and must receive due 
emphasis. They must not be displaced or overshadowed by vis- 
ions, but supplemented and inspired by these. Peter and James 
and John must witness the Transfiguration, but they must not 
pitch their tents on the mountain top, for there is a suffering boy, 
a distracted father, in the valley. 

The path of prayer is open to all alike. God knows no dif- 
ference between his children, but listens to all with impartial 
readiness and interest. And not till this consciousness of unity 
with God, this privilege of personal communion with him becomes 
the common possession of all disciples will the Church be filled 
with spiritual power, and manifest continual efficiency. 

When raptures shall be controlled by reason and intellect fired 
with enthusiasm, when visions shall fruit in virtues and humanity 
shall be haloed with divinity, then shall we realize the meaning 
of that last word of the ascending Christ, ‘“ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

Georce Henry HuBBARD 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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RELIGIOUS CERTAINTY. 


Dr. J. A. Hodge, a Hartford pastor for many years, and 
eminent in his denomination as an authority on ecclesiastical law, 
wrote a tract entitled “ Why I am a Presbyterian,” and the first 
reason given was —“ Because I was born so.” The unsympathetic 
might say this is not a reason but an apology or an excuse. Be 
that as it may, it at least suggests the basis upon which the 
religious certainty of many rests. Religion comes as a racial 
inheritance to the vast majority of mankind, in the beginning at 
least, and ancestral certainty is good enough in most cases until 
questions arise and comparisons with other forms of religion are 
made. In a conflict of contradictory certainties the foundations, 
such as they are, are disturbed and doubt, confusion and uncer- 
tainty result. Abraham must leave Haran even though he is 
seventy-five years of age when he first clearly hears the call of 
reality. 

The religious certainty of a large majority of Christian believ- 
ers rests, nominally at least, upon the authority of the church. 
Conceiving of religion as a gift to us from God in the sense of a 
sacred deposit handed down for man’s guidance perfect and 
complete in all of its appointments and arrangements, it is per- 
fectly reasonable to believe that its explanation will be rigidly 
immutable. There will be great doctrines to be accepted with un- 
questioning faith and definite duties to be performed with undevi- 
ating loyalty. The infallible Church and the infallible Pope are a 
natural and logical necessity in this view of the situation. Indeed 
if an infallible authority, outside the individual soul, is necessary 
to the religious life for the development of certainty, the Roman 
Church has the only logical and rational doctrine of such infalli- 
bility. But religion, as far as we have observed it, is never a 
completely developed deposit but always a growth. It is an 
experience of the soul individual and spiritual. To us therefore 
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such an idea of infallible authority is impossible, unthinkable and 
impertinent. 

With the rejection of this doctrine of infallible authority at 
the time of the Reformation a multitude of men felt that having 
rejected the Pope and the Church they must have some other 
authority to take their place. Some of the reformers, such as 
Calvin, substituted the dogma of an infallible and historically 
inerrant Bible. With this as an authoritative basis they devel- 
oped their doctrines and found their religious certainty. A verse 
of Leviticus came to have equal force with a statement of Jesus 
Christ himself. The Bible was considered as so inspired by the 
Holy Spirit that it was of equal value and authority throughout. 
Carry this method out logically and we would, following a circle, 
beginning with a rejection of the Roman authority, find our- 
selves finally returning directly to Rome for fundamental cer- 
tainty. For if the Bible is an infallible authority it must be 
historically inerrant. If that is true and its truth is to be 
demonstrated, it must come down to us through some medium 
which also of necessity must be infallible. There must also be 
some definite and authoritative interpretation of the book which 
must be infallible as well. The only possible medium and 
authority would be the Church, and unless the Church itself is 
infallible, we could never be certain that it had given to us 
unchanged the infallible word of the eternal God. We all know 
that the very books to be incorporated as authorities were deter- 
mined by Church councils. Unless they were guided infallibly 
how could the results of their deliberations be infallible? The 
Princetonian theory of the inerrancy of the original documents, 
developed in the higher critcism controversy some years ago, 
reminds one of the declaration of the infallible Pope by the 
Catholic Church a few years earlier in the stress of their con- 
flict with the scientific spirit of the age. Calvin’s doctrine was 
probably the next necessary step in the evolution of the Chris- 
tian faith. Still we cannot help regretting, however necessary 
and inevitable it may have been, that the Reformation, having 
escaped the tyranny of the infallible Church, should have erected 
in its place that of an infallible and historically inerrant Bible. 
For this latter authority, though in many respects preferable to 
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the former, is equally futile in the region of religious certainty. 
We are glad to remember that among’ the early reformers Luther 
and Zwingli substituted the theology of experience for that of 
authority. Says Sabatier: 

“Luther dreamed of anything rather than of raising up an 
exterior authority, infallible like that of the Church and func- 
tioning in the same manner. It never occurred to him to con- 
sider the Bible as a Codex of absolute and divine prescriptions, 
to be accepted independently of their possible relation to the 
Christian conscience. The Catholics agree in advance to accept 
all that the Church teaches or may teach, whether or not it is 
in conformity with their moral or religious convictions. There 
have been, perhaps there are still, Protestants who take this atti- 
tude with regard to the Bible and so far, in method at least, they 
are still Catholics. 

But Luther was very far from this passive attitude and pure 
faith in authority. He did not accord an equal and absolute 
value to all the books of the Bible. Side by side with the gold, 
silver and precious stones he freely pointed out the hay and 
stubble with which they were sometimes mingled. From his 
commerce with the Scriptures, as the effect of a direct personal 
experience, a Christian consciousness had been formed within 
him, the sentiment of the inward possession of that which con- 
stitutes the pure and essential truth of Christianity. Thence 
came a personal certainty of faith, as far above the letter of the 
Scriptures and the canonical authority of this or that book as 
above the traditions of the Roman Church and the bulls and 
decrees of the papacy.” 

If, then, religious certainty cannot be obtained by leaning 
upon some outward authority — Bishop Potter once called the 
desire for such certainty “ more a disease of the imagination ” — 
shall each man reason it out for himself and so to speak independ- 
ently philosophize himself into certainty? God forbid. We are 
weary of words, arguments, abstractions, philosophies, and are 
suspicious of mysteries. 

The machinery of logic is easily overworked, for the con- 
clusion can never contain more than the premise. It is difficult 
for a man to lift himself very high by his own boot straps, 
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however strong he or they may be. If one is to be and feels 
that he must be intellectually original, start for himself from 
the very beginning and disregard all the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the past, he had better commence with the physical 
sciences, perhaps one would be enough, and repeat for himself 
all their steps, stages and experiments, for they are compara- 
tively modern, while religion is as old as the race, and man 
has ever been holding communion and conducting commerce 
with the Eternal. Religion, real religion, is the common pos- 
session of mankind. Crawford’s Thinking Black is a marvelous 
modern testimony to this. Even the belief in the future life, 
that consciousness of immortality which burns so low in our 
Sadducean age that even some of the wise are turning from the 
dignified though empty philosophical patter as to possibility and 
probability to question “them that have familiar spirits and 
unto the wizards that chirp and that mutter,” seeking to lay 
the foundations of an immortal hope in the bog of occultism or 
spiritism, even this belief which appears so pale and anemic 
in the light of our twentieth century culture, he found to be 
unquestioned and undebatable among the primitive tribes of men 
degraded and ignorant as they are . 

In the heart of man religion is everywhere the same in kind 
though in its organization, ritual, creed and customs it varies 
with the climate, civilization and various differences which 
obtain among nations and tribes. 

Religion, says Max Muller, is “ Consciousness of the infinite.” 
It is “a perception of the relation in which we stand to the 
principle of the universe,” says Shelley. ‘“‘ The consciousness in 
which we possess the truth,’’ Hegel. “A conscious relation to 
a being called God,” says Caird in his great work on the Evolu- 
tion of Religion and he there shows how it defines itself in 
history and experience according to the perception of the con- 
tent of God. The philosopher, poet, historian and theologian 
practically agree in their understanding of one side of the great 
reality called religion —it is a consciousness of a spiritual 
reality. Here then we may find the root of religious certainty 
in the immediate and intuitive perception or consciousness of 
God Not mere intellectual certainty, for as Bergson has so well 
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shown, the intellect is only a special faculty or adaptation of the 
mind or soul, a kind of whittling down of the whole conscious- 
ness to serve immediate and limited purposes, but the certainty 
of that intuition which is the vision of the whole soul in con- 
sciousness. There is a good illustration of this on the physical 
side in Thinking Black. Dan Crawford tells of the wonders of 
the sixth sense possessed by the raw bush negro—that is instinct. 
What is it? The negro says it is the lightning collapse of all 
the senses into a sudden instinctive unit. It is not that the five 
senses plus another equals six senses, not 5 plus 1 equals 6 but 
5 equals 1, to put it in an algebraic formula. Instinct then is 
the whole five senses collapsed into or united in one unit of 
sensation, 5 equals 1. It is this unity of the savage soul that 
accounts for the marvels of the bush life. So in the inner 
spiritual life comes the intuitive consciousness of God—to a 
John the Baptist at the fords of the Jordan as he meets the 
unknown Christ —to a Saul of Tarsus on the Damascus Road 
—to every soul in some fashion or degree comes that self-evi- 
dencing light that enlighteneth every man. I believe Mulford 
was right when he began his great theological work, The 
Republic of God with, and based his argument upon, man’s in- 
tuitive consciousness of God. He said, “It is the ground in 
man of his conscious life. From the beginning and with the 
growth of the human consciousness there is the consciousness 
of the being of God and of a relation to God.” Here is the 
beginning and basis of religious certainty. We make it our own 
and determine its development and growth by our attitude and 
action in the light of this consciousness. I like Eucken’s defi- 
nition as expressive of this most important side of religion in 
relation to certainty. Religion says he is “ The action by which 
the human being appropriates the spiritual life.” As the soul 
recognizes the spiritual world and appropriates it unto himself 
there awakens within the soul an inward certitude. This cer- 
tainty is not gained once for all, any more than human freedom 
is so gained, but it must be sought ever anew and obtained by 
the highest activity of the whole man, be he small or great, 
ignorant or learned, as we divide and estimate individuals. He 
that willeth to do his will shall know. Certainty is not dependent 
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upon our capacity but upon the completeness of our response 


to the divine. A man must sell all that he has to obtain this 
pearl of great price It broadens and deepens with the growth of 
the consciousness and experience of God. 

Finding our religious certainty thus in our personal experi- 
ence of God we are able for the first time really to appreciate 
and gain help, strength and direction from the experience of 
others, the testimony of the Church, and the Book of books. 
While, as we have seen, these as authorities cannot alone produce 
certainty for us, yet by them our religious experience is clarified, 
reinforced, enlarged and judged. We need here to continually 
bear in mind three important facts. The unity of Christian 
experience, indeed all experience of God, must from the nature 
of the case be essentially the same. The fragmentary and imper- 
fect character of every individual experience due to limitations — 
personal, racial and temporal. And the impossibility of giving 
final and adequate expression in the kaleidoscopic material, fig- 
ures and pictures of human speech to the eternal realities of the 
spiritual life. 

We find then that racial religion, the apprehension of God 
obtained by our fathers, the forms of religious worship and 
service that have appealed to them as natural and profitable, will 
be most helpful to us because we are closely akin to them in 
thought, sympathy and circumstance. 

But all things are ours whether of Paul, Apollos or Cephas 
in the upbuilding of Christian certainty —all the experience of 
the Christian ages if only in changing customs, words and 
philosophies we are able to discern the underlying and abiding 
reality of the one spiritual life. Creeds written in the heat of 
long forgotten controversies, hymns born of individual vision 
and longing, the raptures of the mystics, the confessions of a 
St. Augustine, the imitation of an 4 Kempis, the allegory of a 
Bunyan — through all these breathes the certitude of Christian 
experience inspiring and helpful to all who share it. 

That layman from Yonkers who recently sent to the clergy 
his objection to the use of the Apostles Creed in public worship 
because he could not accept his own understanding of it and 
because it had been variously interpreted in the past seems to 
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me to have greatly missed the point of it all. However it may be 
with other creeds, we use the Apostles Creed because it has 
been used by Christian believers of many races and generations 
and differing philosophies as expressive of their common Chris- 
tian experience, which we by our use of this ancient symbol also 
claim and confess as our own. Each one of us and the brother 
from Yonkers could doubtless, in our own judgment, improve 
this creed as a theological statement of what we at this par- 
ticular moment accept as truth. But it is manifestly impossible 
for anyone to frame a formula expressive of Christian experi- 
ence that shall actually unite the Christian ages It is a few 
hundred years too late to begin. Our friend from Yonkers ought 
to have thought of it sooner. 

Of the Bible Sabatier well says: “ Scripture is the fixation on 
paper of the early Christian tradition, but because it is the earliest 
it is also the surest, and as the document the most worthy of 
faith of all that we possess, it forever commands the respect of 
all those who, like the Reformers, desire to go to the fountain 
head and learn the authentic Gospel from Christ and his Apos- 
tles.” But that is not all by any means that the Bible has to 
contribute to Christian certainty. Here we have the record of 
God’s dealings with man and man’s dealings with God — the 
great source-book of religious experience and certainty. History 
demonstrates its unapproachable and unique supremacy in this 
respect. Even more important as regards religious certainty is 
the fact that this is the book that reveals God. The only book 
that constantly and universally is used of the Spirit to bring 
to man the consciousness of God which is the fundamental 
element of certainty, and to stimulate that action by which he 
appropriates the spiritual life and develops within his soul true 
inward spiritual certitude. 

While true religious certainty must begin with and rest upon 
a real and personal experience of God, it is by no means limited 
to subjective and personal experiences. Here as elsewhere we 
enter into and profit by the labors and achievements of the past. 
Some one has said that at least nine-tenths of our knowledge is 
based on authority. Surely all our historical knowledge, most 
of our geographical knowledge, an overwhelming portion of our 
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scientific knowledge is founded not on personal research or 
personal experience and observation but on the testimony of 
others as to what they have seen or experienced. We are certain 
that Cromwell lived, that Australia is an island, that the earth 
revolves about the sun, that water is composed of two parts 
hydrogen and one part oxygen. Most of us never saw Cromwell, 
visited Australia, or could easily demonstrate our simplest scien- 
tific beliefs. We are certain because we accept the testimony 
and conclusions of those who know. The limitations of time, 
energy and individual aptitude and capacity, and the difficulty 
and complexity of knowledge are such that no individual can 
investigate every thing for himself from the beginning. It is 
a necessity of all knowledge and all progress in knowledge to 
utilize and appropriate the certainties of experts. As in science 
so also in religion it is both necessary and right for us to give 
credence to the experiences and conclusions of our fathers and 
to employ them in our practical conduct of life. 

There is no expert or authority in the scientific realm, where 
men walk with such assured tread, that can for a moment com- 
pare in the spiritual realm with the Christ of our spiritual life 
and experience. His certitude though it infinitely transcends 
our present experience is ours in the assurance of that faith 
which has ever found him true, with the corroborative testimony 
of the Christian centuries, many-sided, cumulative and unvarying. 

We know Him in whom we have believed. 
WILuiAM F. ENGLIsH. 

East Windsor, Conn. 
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Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

















| Che Theological Seminary Barber Shop 


Up-to-date in all its Appointments 





VIBRATION SHAMPOOING VIBRATION MASSAGING 





Manicuring by Lady Attendant 


]. G. MARCH 








Proprietor 
Room r Entrances : 
Connecticut Mutual 783 Main Street 
Building 36 Pearl Street 

















DOCG VEVEVSEVVSVESVEDSUETVUECAB 


We count among our friends and customers a large share 
of the clergymen of Hartford and vicinity as a result of their 
having learned by long experience that whatever is pur- 
chased at Horsfall’s in Clothing, Suits, Overcoats, Hats, 
Haberdashery or Shoes, is not only correct in appearance 

@ and serviceable in wear, but also reasonable in price. We @ 
would be glad to extend the same high grade service to you. 


HORSFALL’S 


“IT PAYS TO BUY OUR KIND” 
93-99 ASYLUM STREET, HARTFORD 


S cameenienadeiinn 













WHEN YOU NEED 


Repairs to Roof, or Conductors, or 
Sheet Metal Work of any kind call 


our Repair Department. charter 702-2 


OLDS & WHIPPLE, satis. 



















THE CONNECTICUT F!RE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY 1, 1913 

















Cash Capital, : - - . - $1,000,000.00 Spe 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - - - 111,887.66 of Dw 
Reserve for all Comming Claims, : . 357,200.85 date I 
Net Surplus, - - - 2,266,021.48 bonne 
Total Assets, - - - - - $7,735,109.99 448 A 
W. T. HOWE, Vice-President JOHN A. COSMUS, Secretary 





THE OLD RELIABLE 


LIBBY & BLINN 


Contractors for ( 
STEAM HEATING, HOT WATER HEATING 
onan WED 
MECHANICAL VENTILATING _ 
for 


Public Buildings and Private Residences 





CR 


N. B. BULL & SON 


Established 1854 

Plumbing, Heating, Gas Fitting, Metal Workers 
Refrigerators, Gas and Oil Stoves 26-2 

Telephone 2048 257 ASYLUM ST., HARTFORD 














HIGH CLASS GROCERIES 





Home-Like Baked Goods from our own ovens 


Fine Candies 


338-342 ASYLUM STREET, 858 MAIN STREET. 


of our 


own Manufacture 


NEWTON, ROBERTSON & CO. 


Telephone Exchange 7 direct wires 





THOMAS L. DOWLING 


Telephone, Charter 350. Residence, Elizabeth 1462 


Practical « Plumber « and 
Gasfitter 


Special attention given to Drainage and Testing 
of Dwellings by smoke or Peppermint test. Up-to- 
date Plumbing and Gasfitting materials. (@" Es- 
timates Cheerfully Given. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


448 ASYLUM ST. (Howard Bldg.) HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Plimpton Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


SHiationers 


and Engravers 
Crests and Coats of Arms 
a Specialty 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
RECEPTION AND AT HOME CARDS 








' The Mellen & Hewes Co. 
has unexcelled facilities for sup- 
plying all requirements in 
CROCKERY, GLASSWARE and 
KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 


For Hotels, Clubs, Boarding Houses 
and private families. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 





26-28 CHURCH ST., 








GEMMILL, BURNHAM & CO., 
INC. 
Merchant Tailors, 
Manufacturers & Retailers 


OF FINE 


READY-MADE CLOTHING. 


Full Dress and Tuxedo Suits for Rent. 


64, 66 and 68 Asylum St., - HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Harris Parker Co. 


74 ASYLUM STREET 


TENNIS, GOLF, BASEBALL 
and SPORTING GOODS 

















The= 


Case, Lockwood &F 
Brainard Company 




















Printers 
Binders 


and Blank Book 
Manufaé¢dturers 








sition, Electrotyping, Paper- 

making, Presswork, and 
Binding. Especial attention given 
to Church and Society Publications, 
Educational, Historical, and Gen- 
ealogical Works, Sermons, Man- 
uals, and Catalogues. Superior 
Record and Account Books made 
to order. Magazines, Illustrated 
Works, Music ks, etc., bound 
in all styles. Library volumes and 
old books rebound and repaired. 
The finest work at fair prices. 


Fr ston. facilities for Compo- 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


























OFFICE AND WORKS, Pearl and Trumbull Streets 
NHARTFORDS, CoennwnecrictvrT 

















The Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 
Condition Jan. 1, 1913: 


Assets, .>. $69,388,478.21 
Liabilities, 66,308,342.59 





Surplus, . $3,080,135.62 


WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE 
To repay to its policy-holders in death claims, endow- 
ments, dividends, surrender values, annuities, and other 
credits, more than they have paid to it in premiums, is one 
of the striking tacts in the Company’s history. It stands 
alone in that result. 
From the Balance Sheet: 
Total premiums received, December 1, 1846, 
to December 31, 1912, 
Total returned to policy-holders, as above 
noted, in same period,* . : ; . 288:936: 237.13 
Excess of amount so returned, . ; ; 8, 497,681.26 


*In addition the Company holds dividends, with interest thereon, in the sum of 
$1,793,398.39. payable on demand. 
RICHARDS & THOMPSON, General Agents. ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Special 
\gent, Room 516, Company's Building. 





